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HaKDATLAS DEB AuATOHIE DES JlENSCHEN IB 750 THIELS FABBIGEN 
Abbilddngeb mit Text. Mit Unterstutzung von Wilhelm His, Pro¬ 
fessor der Anatomic an der Univeisitat Leipzig; bearbcitet von Werner 
Spalteholz ao. Professor an der Universitiit Leipzig und Custos der Annt- 
omischen Sammlungen. Erster Band, 2. Abtheilung, und Zweitcr Band, 
1. Abtheilung. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1890. 

Haxdatlas of Hdmjn Amatomy. By Wilhelm His. 


.. ^ n . E “creasing interest in humnn anatomy is evidenced by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of anatomical textbooks which each year brings forth. Any 
work on anatomy bearing the name of His, either as author or collab¬ 
orator, must of necessity not only command attention, but must also be 
of unusual interest. 

. Since the acquisition of anatomical knowledge depends so largely upon 
impressions conveyed to the student’s mind through the visual sense, 
especial importance must attach to the various methods of illustrating 
the subject. The great problem that confronts the maker of anatomical 
pictures is to present the parts in a faithful and accurate light, and at 
the same time to give to his representations such clearness and sharpness 
as to detail as shall make them easily intelligible to the student. Readers 
of current anatomical textbooks know—though possibly not all of them 
tully appreciate—how this problem is usually solved. The majority of 
extant anatomical pictures are diagrams rather than pictures. It may be 
urged by some, that for didactic reasons a clear-cut, diagrammatic draw- 
ing is preferable to a faithful representation of structures as they actu¬ 
ally exist. Just what compromise should be made between ideally correct 
diagrams and true pictures is a nice question. How far photography as 
a basis for anatomical illustrations may be made practically available 
seems not as yet to have been fully determined. 

The use of colors in the making of illustrations greatly enhances their 
value. Colored plates unquestionably lend fascination to a hook, partly 
perhaps, by virtue of their comparative novelty, but more, no doubt be¬ 
cause the individuality of each structure depicted is thereby accentuated. 

A careful inspection of the work under consideration suggests that 
photography may have been employed in many cases to furnish the 
groundwork of the pictures, the photographs being elaborately reworked 
to bring out the details more sharply. Especially does this seem to be 
true of the illustrations of joint-anatomy. 

The second part of the first volume (Erster Band, 2. Abtheilung) deals 
with the articulations of the upper and lower extremities and of the 
pelvis. It occupies fifty-eight pages and includes fifty-two plates. Nine 
of these plates are representations of sections of the bodies of the ver¬ 
tebra: and of parts of some of the long bones; the remaining forty-three 
plates illustrate the articulations. 

A careful examination of this fasciculus of the Atlat i reveals little to 
criticise and much to commend. If, in many cases, a somewhat too 
artificial representation of the structure of the ligaments is given, this 
is a minor defect. The plates are anatomically valuable and artistically 
neautitul. Each articulation is shown from ns many points of view as 
may be necessary thoroughly to elucidate its characteristics. The bonv 
sections are exceedingly well depicted. J 

. The first part of the second volume (Zweiter Band, 1. Abtheilung) 
js concerned with the muscular system. This fasciculus comprises 177 
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pages, with 128 plates. As a preliminary to the exhibition of the various 

S of muscles, five plates are presented, showing, collectively, the 
n of the entire surface of the body into different regions, the areas 
being outlined in red. The natural superficial elevations and depres¬ 
sions are used as the basis of both the apportionment and the naming of 
the regions. 

The muscles are illustrated very thoroughly. Groups of muscles and 
individual muscles are shown from several points of view in every case 
where such multiple representation can contribute to clearness and com¬ 
pleteness. 

It is in this part of the Atlas that the use of color in the plates pro¬ 
duces the most striking effect. In some instances the color seems not to 
have been thoroughly well managed, since such flat muscles as the thyro¬ 
hyoid, the sternothyroid, and the hyoglossus are given unnatural 
rotundity. Again, the deltoid, as shown in a lateral view, appeals tjuite 
flat, and the representation of its fibres in the same picture is entirely 
artificial. A curious fault of drawing shows the sectional surface of the 
rectus abdominis as the section of a cylinder, instead of that of a flat 
muscle; this error appears in two pictures of the rectus. 

The illustrations of the face-muscles present a decided departure from 
the conventional diagrammatic pictures to which the readers of ana¬ 
tomical textbooks have been accustomed. The showing of certain mus¬ 
cles isolated from their related structures, thus setting forth clearly and 
strikinglv their general form, position, and bony attachments, is an 
admirable feature of the Atlas. For example, the cuts showing the 
pyriforrais and the internal and external obturators, with the related 
bones divested of all other tissues, illustrate these muscles more effectu¬ 
ally than could possibly be done otherwise. Many other muscles, as the 
temporal, the raasseter, and the pterygoids, are shown in the same way. 
Indeed, but for the impracticable multiplication of illustrations, this 
would be the ideal method of representing very much of the muscular 
system. It must be evident to any teacher of anatomy that the attach¬ 
ments of muscles constitute one of the greatest of bugbears to the med¬ 
ical student, and this is due largely, no doubt, to the fact that, in the 
dissections and in the pictures he sees, their origin and insertion are 
seldom a prominent feature. 

The plates show extreme neatness of execution and produce a good 
general effect; they are, moreover, of great teaching value. The use of 
a small cross at the end of each leader to show unmistakably what it is 
meant to indicate, being an aid to the eye and economizing the attention 
of the reader, is a distinct advantage and greatly facilitates the use of 
the plates. 

The text of the Atlas possesses conciseness and terseness without tan¬ 
talizing brevity. As announced by the author, the new German ana¬ 
tomical nomenclature has been followed. A praiseworthy preference is 
given in many cases to names that are descriptive of structures rather 
than memorial of individuals. The term inguinal ligament is more sig¬ 
nificant than ligamentum Pouparti, and ligamentum lacunare than Gim- 
bemat’s ligament. Terms, too, that are more accurately descriptive are 
preferred to older and sometimes misleading names. The supinator 
longas is more appropriately designated the brachio-radialis, since it is as 
much a pronator as a supinator. The distinction between the external 
and the internal abdominal rings becomes at once obvious when they are 
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called respectively the subcutaneous inguinal and the abdominal inguinal 
ring 8 . The terms medial and lateral lumbocostal arches are more sig¬ 
nificant because more descriptive than internal and external arcuate liga¬ 
ments. The expressions “internal” and “external” as indicating 
relations upon the extremities, so often the source of confusion to the 
student, are supplanted respectively by the more exact terms “medial” 
and “ lateral.” Ligamentum sacrotuberosum and ligamentum sacro- 
spinomm are more exactly descriptive than greater and lesser sacrosciatic 
ligaments. So, too, it is more correct to call the ligamenta alaria of the 
knee-joint the plicae alares, and the ligamentum macosum the plica suno- 
vialis patellaris. 

Other, though possibly less advantageous variations from the nomen¬ 
clature of English-speaking students of anatomy are, serratus anterior 
for serratus magnus; fossa ovalis for saphenous opening; lumbodorsal 
fascia for lumbar fascia, and reflected inguinal. ligament for triangular 
ligament of abdomen. Almost any movement for reform, however, is 
apt to run mad, and for this reason defeats itself; it is usual, therefore, 
that the great number of changes suggested in any attempted reform of 
nomenclature proves a bar to their general adoption. 

The Atlas is a valuable contribution to anatomical literature and 
should be especially helpful to the student The work is printed on 
excellent paper, and, with the colored plates, is exceedingly attractive 

J. C. H. 


Diseases of the Eye, a Handbook on Ophthalmic Phactice foe 

Students and Practitioners. By G. E. de Scuweinitz, M.D. Second 

edition, thoroughly revised. Philadelphia: \V. B. Saunders, 189G. 

In the first edition of this book, published in 1892, the part which 
dealt with General Optical Principles, Normal and Abnormal JRefrac- 
tion, and Motility was contributed by Dr. James Wallace. The revision 
of this portion has been intrusted to Dr. Edward Jackson, who is likewise 
responsible for the section on Hetinoseopy. The form in which these 
special contributions are cast is quite in Keeping with the method and 
symmetry conspicuous throughout the whole book, and demands no 
special mention except for the sake of giving due credit to these col- 
laborateurs for what has been done by them. 

To have read either the first or this second edition, as a whole is to 
lmve taken account of stock. Certainly the student or the practitioner, 
whom necessity or special tendency has banished from the commanding 
position occupied by the author of this handbook, will not study its pa^es 
without being duly rewarded. The aims and resources of the art are 
here exhibited in systematic form. There are practically no gaps and no 
redundancies. There are 640 pages and an index, but there is no pad- 
ding. The illustrations, ns usual, are culled from many sources, but a 
goodly number have been especially prepared. Whether original or 
borrowed, they fulfil their proper function in the economics of thought- 
transference. The personality of the author is not obtrusive. He oc¬ 
casionally sits in judgment, and be does not hesitate to express an 
opinion or assert his position in the discussion of open questions; but 
there is little argument in the book, and no dogmatism. The volume is 
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chiefly expository, and passing, chapter by chapter, along the aisles 
of this educational exhibit, one sees, as it were, the ophthalmological 
situation and the ophthalmological armament to date. The author 
has been especially careful and instructive in matters of detail and 
technique, and for this both student and practitioner have reason to be 
thankful. Where differences of opinion exist among representative 
mer b in the brief expositions here given one finds no undue prejudice or 
unfair silence, and the summing up that follows is quite likely to give 
evidence of more than ordinary sagacity. In proof of this one may 
refer to the remarks made on tne operative treatment of glaucoma, or 
on the ripening of immature cataract. 

It is a little shocking that the theory of color-vision is touched upon 
so lightly, as on page 482. But tliink what'a harlequin of dilemma a 
fair consideration of this rapidly growing subject would involve. There 
is a beautiful arena, but the heroes and their provisional theories are 
disappearing before a “ Donnybrook ” of “ unclassed talent.” Quite 
as well, perhaps, to wait for organization—and a third edition. 

One may find a little fault with any good book, and good and bad 
qualities are occasionally correlated necessities. Will you insist on the 
beautiful illustrations? You must take also the shiny paper. Do you 
commend the author that he frankly admits that uncertainties still exist, 
anil that he fairly states the open questions ? Then you must not com¬ 
plain that he sometimes expects his student to stand alone. Do you 
thiuk that a working knowledge may be acquired more quickly from a 
book less fair and full, more dogmatic and impressive, giving always a 
single course with no alternative? It may be so. An English critic, 
not long since, said of a book resembling this in many respects and 
written also in Philadelphia, that it was charming reading to him who 
knew it_all before, but that it required an amount of ability which to 
the novice was prohibitive. The criticism was unjust, for that book, 
like this, is well written for the student who is willing to think, and 
we are glad to notice that the student of ability is receiving recognition 
here in America and that tl the wise as well as the witless may have ” 
their ophthalmologies. 

It. is a gentlemanly thing to have produced as elegant and compre¬ 
hensive a treatise as this book of Dr. de Schweinitz. The student may 
take it both for an introduction and for a foundation, and the practi¬ 
tioner may read it with pleasure, and feel that, having read, he has 
given old fogyism the go-by for another five years. 


Ueber Eierstockstuberkulose. Yon Dr. J. Schottlaender, Privat- 
dozent an der Universitat Heidelberg. Mit vier lithographischen Tafeln. 
Tuberculosis of the Ovary. By Dr. J. Schottlaender, Privatdocent 
at the University of Heidelberg. With four lithographic plates. Pp. 1G9. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1897. 

The purpose of the author, as explained in the introductory section 
of this monograph, is to throw more light upon this subject by the aid 
of experiments on animals, no less than 1500 preparations having been 



